1933 — The mill began a 
four-year Paper School, com- 
plete with textbook and se- 
minars. The school was dis- 
continued in the late '70s. 

1940 — On Dec. 11, the 
city of Camas, through 
Mayor H.J. Woodworth, pre- 
sented Louis Bloch with a 
plaque granting him honor- 
ary citizenship in the City of 
Camas “in appreciation of 
the innumerable contribu- 
tions which he and his com- 
pany have made in the 
development and progress 
of our community.” 

1941 — With the bombing 
of Pearl Harbor, Camas mill 
changed its whole perspec- 
tive and purpose. The ma- 
chine shops were trans- 
formed into shipyards, mak- 

ing rudders at the rate of 
four per week for navy 
tankers, aircraft carriers and 
Liberty and Victory ships. 
While 400 mill employees 
went off to fight the war, 
Crown Zellerbach sent re- 


cruiters into the southern 
states and onto the western 
farms to hire workers for the 
Camas mill. To fill those 400 
jobs, 25,000 people were 
hired during the war. 

1946-48 — New bleaching 
equipment for high grade 
kraft specialty papers was 
added at this time. The mill's 
Capacity increased to 750 
tons per day, adding 150 new 
jobs. Five digesters and two 
Paper machines (14 and 15) 
were installed and a new 
tng Started up with 
State | art equipment. 

In 1048) the worst Colum- 
bia River flood in 54 years 
occurred. Number 15 paper 
machine was the only 
machine that remained in 
operation during the flood; 
workers reached it by boat or 
over roof tops. 

Also in '48, two Camas 
mill employees, Lexie Smith 
and Charles McKever, each 
received 50-year service 
awards from Louis Bloch, 
chairman of the board. 
Smith's starting pay was 75 
cents a day for 12 hours. 
McKever's was $1 a day fora 
10-hour shift. 

1949 — The Portland Fire 
Department ran short of red 
roses to decorate its en- 
gines for the Rose Festival 
Parade and asked the Camas 
Fire Department to help. 
Eighteen boxes of Paul 
Scarlett roses were cut on 
mill grounds to “rescue” the 
“firefighters. 

At this time, it was noted 
that Camas mill daily pro- 
duction had increased 47 
percent in 10 years, to 547 
tons per day. 

Camas mill was presented 
the Merit Award for safety by 
Washington Governor Arthur 
B. Langlie. 

41950 — Recordbreaking 
cold and storm resulted in a 
1,092 ton loss of production 
due to power interruptions, 
waterline breaks and equip- 
ment freezing up. 

This item appeared in the 
company newsletter: 
“Something new in safety 
programs took place in 
Camas when the women 
employees took over the 
hour. In a panel discussion, 
six women, representing all 
departments in the mill in 
which women are employed, 
gave their opinions on what 
is good and bad about the 
mill's safety program. 
Remarks of commendation 
following this meeting in- 
dicated that Interest In It 
was particularly high.” 

New ‘Facial Fold" nap- 
kins were first produced at 
Camas. The two-ply facial 
quality dinner napkins were 
designed for restaurant use. 


1953 — Camas mill cele- 
brated 70 years of operation 
by opening its doors to greet 
11,559 visitors during three 
days in May. 

A dial telephone system 
was installed, linking to- 
gether for the first time, 96 
departments. 

1955 — Camas received 
the Ten Year Safety Award at 
the tenth annual Labor- 
Management Safety Con- 
ference in Seattle. The 
award was for the lowest 
cumulative accident fre- 
quency rate for the ten year 
period ending Dec. 31, 1955. 

1955-57 — Major expan- 
sion included: a 300 ton 
capacity kraft bleach plant; a 
digester; a 350 ton daily 
capacity recovery boiler; a 
new lime kiln and eight sta- 
tionary digesters. 

The Central Research Divi- 

_ sion was formed, as was the 


Chemical Products Division. 

1962 — Number 16 paper 
machine began operating. 

1968 — A primary clarifier 
was constructed to remove 
solid material from the mill's 
effluent. 

Nonwoven Fabrics Divi- 
sion was established. 

The groundwood mill 
closed. 

1970 — Camas mill and 
the US Environmental Pro- 
tection Agency (EPA) de- 
monstrated that de-watered 
sludge can be burned 
successfully. 

1971 — The magnefite mill 
started into operation, re- 
placing the sulfite method of 
cooking chips. At the same 
time, a $1.5 million magne- 
fite waste liquor recovery 
system was installed. 

The Environmental Serv- 
ices Division was estab- 
lished. 

1975 — A 10-story tall 
recovery furnace started up 
with modern equipment to 
reduce dust and air 
emissions. 

The first phase of the 
secondary treatment opera- 
tion began. 

1979 — A $10.5 million 
lime kiln went on-line, 
replacing two outdated 
kilns. 

A fiber shortage hit Camas 
mill as a result of a nation- 
wide recession and slow- 
down in residential con- 
struction. 

1980 — Mount St. Helens 
erupted several times, send- 
ing ash clouds over the 
northwest. Camas escaped 
with nary a particle. 

The kraft mill added a con- 
centrator to No. 3 recovery 
boiler and a $400,000 pro- 
cess control computer was 


added to No. 15 paper 
machine. 

A 2,000-ton, $6 million © 
floating dock was moved 
: Into place. 

The woodmill installed 


| 
$700,000 worth of new equip- — 
ment, including a new ring | 
barker, an automated chip 
silo, and piping for delivery | 
of alder chips. | 

A $2 million energy-saving | 
project was completed in 
the kraft mill. 

1981 — The Crown Zeller- 
bach Board of Directors ap- 
proved a $425 million | 
modernization project for 
the 98-year-old Camas mill. 
Major elements in the pro- 
ject include: a five-stage 


kraft pulp bleaching plant 


with a capacity of 800 tons 
per day and modification of 
existing bleach plants; a 
new Kamyr continuous mag- 
nefite digester rated at 500 
tons per day; a two-stage 
Kamyr diffusion washer; and 
new pulp washing and 
screening systems. The pro- 
ject also includes a high- 
speed paper machine capa- 
ble of producing 160,000 
tons per year of register 
bond and other business 
papers. = 


In July, the 75-year-old bag 
factory was torn down to 
make room for the modern- 
ization. 

Work practices at Camas 
mill were revised to reflect 
teamwork and cooperation. 
As a result, employees were 
asked to broaden their job 
responsibilities. 

A 100-foot section of the 
chip conveyor collapsed, 
causing a 24-hour disruption 
of wood supply to the pulp 
mills. Teamwork helped get 
it on line quickly. 

During a swing through 
the northwest, Crown Zeller- 
bach Chairman, President 
and Chief Executive Officer 
Bill Creson told employee 
groups that Camas “is one 
of four ‘core’ pulp and paper 
mills in the corporation.” He 
cited the others as Wauna, 
St. Francisville and_ 


“Bogalusa. 


1982 — The tramway, an 
80-year-old narrow gauge 
railroad used to haul product 


‘and materials, was replaced 


by a more efficient trac- 
tor/trailer system. 

Open Systems _ initiated. 
Extra emphasis was placed 
on employee participation in 
improving the successful 
operation of Camas mill. 

A committee was formed 
to hold down rising health 
care costs and subsequent- 
ly, held a health fair for 
employees and the com- 
munity on May 15. 

More than 30 salaried 
employees said “yes” to an 


early retirement offer made 


by Crown Zellerbach. 


1983 — Employees re- 
ceived ‘‘gainsharing”’ 
checks averaging $117 
apiece. 


For the fourth time in 10 
years, the Camas mill won 
the President's Award for 
Safety, given each year by 
the CZ president to opera- 
tions which have the best 
safety record in each 
business category. Camas 
mill employees won the 
award in 1972, 1973 and 1980. 

Washington Governor 
John Spellman visited 
Camas and said that the 
$425 million modernization 
project underway “is an affir- 
mation of the faith Crown 
Zellerbach has in the future 
of this community, the state 
and the region.” 

In July, the Camas mill 
celebrated 100 years of ex- 
cellence in papermaking. 


